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SUI#L\RY 



This report is one of a group of case studies of cultural 
and linguistic minorities, prepared as the third element of the 
project dealing with the Finance, Organisation and Governance 
of Education for Special Populations. The general pattern for 
case studies of linguistic minorities is to give an introductory 
overview of language and literacy problems in the country or 
area selected for study, outline the historical evolution of 
policies as they affect one or more populations sz-lected for 
study, then provide an analysis of policies and specific 
educational measures along the dimensions: objectives, Legal 
status, financial arrangements, organisational structures and 
governance. Authors then provide a critical analysis along v/ith, 
where possible, conclusions regarding future implications and 
possibilities of international comparisons. 

The report by Anton Hoem sets out to provide an account 
of some traits of the situation of the Sami people in Ncrwayo 
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I Ethnic Minorities and Formal Education s 

[ Theoretical Considerations 
f 

r (a) ghe pasj. 



There has never been a society in which sooialiaation has 
not talcen place« Transmission of knov/ledge, upbringing of 
individuals with a view to responsible citizenship, instituti'^nj^ 
for cultural inheritance have existed for a long time* However, 
the socialisation processes, their institutionalica'cion and 
other types of institutions have shov.rn a wide variety of patter. n 
when viewed liistoricallyc 



As a rule, one can ??ay that the simpler a society is the 
fev;er are its institutions. At the start, the complexity and 
manifold character of the single institution were inversely 
proportional to the number of institutions in a society. The 
simple hunting society, for instance, had few institu-nions and 
none of v/hich was specialised for a single functicno ThuSj 
the development from a simple to a complex society can v;ell 
"be described as a development from maltifunction?l ar'd ^-^ener-.il 
to unif ■;.nctional and speci^.liscd institutions (Koen, .373) « 

i^n obvious example of a single specialised institution i.i 
the school, the development of v/hioh inuo a speciali.::?d educa- 
tional institution has' occurred relatively late in history. 
In all small scale societies that have existed in different 
degrees up to modern time, the school is a new and foreign 
innovation. These societies existed without schools until the 
missionaries and others from abroad came and established them 
for their children. This has led to problems at both individual 
and society level. 

At the ind.-i vivdual level, the teachers and schoolmastorrj 
were met with prac-^ically no understanding of the great jmpor- 
tance they attached to fomal education. On the ether hand, 
the local parents received little understanding from the school 
authorities for their cvii particular priorities of knov/lodge 
and skills. To close this gap (often called the cultural 
"barrier), various pedagogical methods have been tried, the niain 
difference between them being the degree the minority cul*oure 
has been used as an educational tool. In this, the main element 
of the minority culture that has been employed is its language. 
Alternatives have been tried betv/^en toachevs from outside and 
teachers recruited locally, betv/een big avnd small schools, 
betv^een different ways of organising the school year. The 
financing of the school has mainly been from outside - an ' 
especially interesting feature because it shov/3 hew foreign 
the school really v;as to the societies in which it was 
implanted. 
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The school, as introduced to the minority populations v^e 
have in mind, v/as based upon urban areas v/ith dense popvdat':aSn 
Scattered populations, hov;ever, demanded small school': .vith 
few divisions or larger boarding schools <> New v/ays of arranging 
the school v/ere also created to meet the needs of different 
population patternso At the same time, the school v/as developed 
in a society where learning and worl: v/ere separate* Ac lon^ as 
this v/as not the case in small scale societies, different 
systems v/ithin the school were adopted to give the older 
children an opportunity to take part in family life and thus 
get traditional knowledge of work at home,, Thus fa.r, the 
development can be summed up in the statement that the school 
is a sub-system of a total system where the degree of integration 
in the total system defines the way a:.d degree of function 
(Hoem 1980, 512). 

As long as the school v/as a foreign innovation in a 
small scale society and not an integral part of it, the minority 
group tried not to be affected by ito At individual level, this 
sho\7ed itself in uinimal school attendance, passivity daring 
classes and poor recruitment locally to the teacher profession. 
At society level, the result was lack of inve'jtment - both 
economically and culturally^ It is reasonable to drav/ the 
concluriion, then, that in this period the school v/as a poor 
agent for the t;:ansmission of culture pnd knowledge, Ifc is 
surprising in these circumstances that the establishment of 
urban iastitutions in rural districts has been so l-^.':;le 
questioncido Why was a system of formal education esi^blishec 
in a society v/here informal learning was sufficient and naturol? 
The lack of adequate evaluation of the consequences of these 
schools, and the gross overestimation of their effect on the 
traditional minority culture, can be explained, I think, by 
looking no further than the experience of the single individual. 
All children were involved with school for shorter or longer 
periods of time and they all either liked or disliked it» It 
was in the maoority society that the school was largely "liked'^ 
and this because of the importance traditionally autacLed bo \t 
in their particular culture. Still at the individual level, 
let us remember too that those with their professional rareers 
linked to education had special reason to advocate the impor- 
tance of school, both at home and abroad. 



( ^0 The presen t posiuion 



The school, hov/ever, never functions aloneo It has al'- 
entered the small scale society along with other institutions 
from nearby more complex and larger societ: s. At a certain 
point, therefore, the ethiiic minority can no longer -regard it 
in a mainly negative way, sooner or later it emerges clearly 
as a positive resourceo This happens most often when the 
technical and economic integration of the ethnic minority ha;? 
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developed so far that this minority's present and its future 
lies in an urban and industrialised society « For the single, 
family the school becomes a necessity v;hen, as we have seen, 
work and learning are ^^1 voided and traditional ways of acquiring 
knowledge are no longer enough to give understanding of the 'total 
society into which the minority has been absorbed. The school 
then acquires a second function of great importance for tho 
minority, namely the maintenance and transmission of its ovni 
culture. It also becomes a resource for an individual career 
for the minority man or woman in the new, complex and urbanised 
society. 

These end-terms may sound somewhat in conflicts The 
reason for this is that, while the school has novi become an 
organised and integrated part of the incipient urbanisation 
and industrialisation of the minority society, culturally it 
still remains foreign* Changes do not take place at the same 
rate in the various sections of a society. This is true for 
ethnic minorities as well as for all groups of people. Changes 
are most rapidly brought about in technical and economical 
spheres and more slowly in social anc. cultural values * Thii is 
true in spite cf the fact that participation in technical and 
economic innovation is often dependent on mastery of i-ho 
language of the majority^ Ac individual level ":hiG c ...eti.iies 
leads to a rejection of native language aiid ciiltvre and an over- 
estimation of the language and culture of the maiority« In thic 
situation a revitalisation of the traditional culture of the 
minority, especially its language, often occurs. The problem 
then is that economic and social life represent an urban, 
industrialised society based on human conditions more than on 
the natural conditions traditional to a small scale society. 
The fundamental basis for the minority culture no long'-r exists, 
nor do the central institutions that maintained it. The tr-^di- 
tional culture then has to be nurtured and further developed 
in accordance v;ith the (probably quite different) characteristics 
of a new and alien society. 

For the educational and cultural sector at macro level, 
this situation will raise questions like this* Is the mincri"':y 
to be fully responsible for the development of the educational 
system, based on their ov/n traditional ciilture, and should the 
majority at the same time pr6vide the economic, administrative, 
and general resources needed for this task? Put in a different 
v/ay: in this situation, cultural and educational questions at 
the macro level are bound co concern the cultural and political 
autonomy of the minority o At individual level, pedagogical 
qi\estions will be raised as to how and in what degree the 
individual pupil can be helped by his own and the foreign 
culture to become resourceful and active in the new society* 

Regardless of the political solutions to these (Questions, 
the minority school will demand considerable ret^ou-rces to ascuro 
its equality with the majority school o Such equality means 
either a school based upon and developed out of t>o t-?adi t:' onal 
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society (although the notion of school is foreign to thi? 
society) or a school based upon and developed in accorc'ince 
with the existing society with the prevailing mixed- bi- or 
multi- lingual environment. In addition to this demand, there 
is another claiming a pedagogically superior school that will 
rapidly and effectively promote an assimilation of the minority 
into the ma;jorityo Regardless of v/hich alternative is chosen/ 
the developm'ent must correspond closely v/ith the general social 
development oi the minority society^ This means that a school 
based upon the traditional society and the minority culture 
is doomed to failure if the general development of the minority 
is in the direction of assimilation. 

All three of these alternatives for the development of a- 
school are relatively expensive. If the policy aim is to 
maintain and develop the culture and lifestyle of the minority, 
it follows that the minority should get its own educational and 
cultural institutions equal and additional to those that already 
exist. This must be attained by the minority, but vdth economic 
and technical help from the ma;jority society^ Less comprehen- 
sive is the assimilation alternatives, which are, therefore, less 
demanding in all respects - for instance, the educational 
system will be v;orked out mainly by the majority society o 

If an educational and cultural policy aimed at revita- 
lizing the minority culture and lifestyle is to have a fair 
chance of success, the gene3*al social development mu^it, as we 
have seei\, go along with this same policy. The size of the 
minority is also a factor of importance. Por instance, it is 
scarcely likely that a minority of less than 50,000 people 
will be able to run all the institutions and attend to all the 
different interests that arise In modern society without 
assistance from outside - that is, from members of the majority 
culture. 



II. The Sami People and the School 



1589 is usually taken as the year when the first order 
calling for formal education for Saini people arrived from 
outside (Dahl, 1975, NOU 1980^5). Since then a Norwegian 
educational system has been developed in the Sami districts 
which in many ways has been remarkable (Hoem 1S80). Particular 
ways of financing the schools have been developed that assure 
building standards equal to the rest of the coimtry. To 
motivate Sa^ni students to become teachers, scholarships have 
been offered and possibilities for educational specialj sation 
have been opened up. A v/ritten Sami language and literature 
hav^ been evolved, while in the schools, the role of the I'lngua^je 
has changed in accordance with the views taken from tini3 to tin'r 
as to the proper pedagogic role of minority langua^-es in teaching. 
The schooln in the Sami districts are, therefore, p:irt of tlio 
national educational system, both in organisational and eco>:oraic 
terms. An important exception are th bor.rd?.ri^j schools v/hv:h 
v/ere estal-iished in 1905 with special aource^ oT financial support. 
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Today, the educational policy takes as its starting point 
the social and cultural situation of the Sami population. Their 
total number in Norway is difficult to estimate, but the 
current assumption is that there are about 30,000 of them, half 
of whom live in ]?innmark, the most northern county* Northern 
Norway as a whole has 90 per cent of the Sami people, most of 
them in districts with scattered populations. The development 
of the inner part of Pinnmark, however, has resulted in a more 
dense urbanised society. Simultaneously, there has been a steady 
circulation of Sami people between traditional Sami districts 
and the bigger Norwegian cities. Of the total population only 
about ten per cent are concerned with reindeer herding; the 
rest are employed in the ordinary industries of the country. 
Taking into consideration that reindeer herding, both technically 
and economically, is highly integrated into the national system, 
it is reasonable to say that the present occupational and 
economic situation of the Sami people is no longer rooted in 
their old traditional way of life. 

Of the total population it has been estimated that 
between 15,000 and 20,000 have Sami as their first language 
(NOU 1980:55, p, 12-15). Most of these people (about 75 per 
cent) belong to the North Sami language group; the remaining 
15 per cent speak Lule Sami, The South Sami people are more or 
less completely norwegianised so far as language is concerned. 
In these districts, the distinctive features of ethnical 
affinity are reindeer herding and where one lives. 

Although it is possible today to identify the Sami 
people geographically and by langi^age, they do not constitute 
a specific entity in terms of international law and are fully 
integrated into the political and administrative system of the 
country. In recent years, however, Sami organisations have 
grown up on both national and Nordic bases. These organisations 
have been especially acti>re in questions of cultural policy and 
law. In the central Sami districts in the northern part of 
Norway where the Sami people are in majority, they also have the 
majority in political decisions by the local authority - the 
relative size of different groups throughout the country 
deciding where political power is placed at the local level. 
In Norway as a whole, however, the Sami people have always been 
a minis :^ule minority and have consequently never obtained any 
direct influence. 

Nevertheless, the Sami people are exerting increasing 
influence on national policy through their organisations and by 
representation on important boards and committees. In the local 
councils where they are in majority, they also have a decisive 
influence on the management of their schools. This extends, in 
accordance v/ith the national system, to educational planning, 
educational materials, teacher education, financial planning 
and the organisation of individual schools. Since 1967 Sami for 
beginners has been taught in the schools of the central Sami 
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diotric-cs. T/ie pupils who ciioose Sami for beg.lnners get lessons 
in Norwegian as a foreign language. Later on, they can choose 
Which one of the two they want to have as first or second 
language. Tliis is also valid for the secondary school. 
Ci:.'ldren with Norwegian as their mother tongue can also choose 
saui as their second language. 

The National Standard Plan of Primary Education which 
replates all teaching in Norwegian Primary schools does not 
caice education in the Sami districts into consideration. This 
meaiis that work has to be done at local level to adjust it to 
the needs of the Sami schools. In addition to the pedagogical 
chal.^enge represented by this task, the situation has led to 
economic problems as well. 



The nijmber of pupils in each class in the Norwegian 
school is standardized in relation to the amount rf work the 
teaching of Norwegian speaking pupils in a homogenous class 
represents. On this basis, the school is financed by national 
and local budgets. A normel sized Norwegian class numbers 30 
^liiP^i^l districts a fimctional class will consist 

of 10 to 20 pupils. This is paid for after special applications 
each year. To find out about the most appropriate number of a 
class a combined experiment with increased lessons and reduced 
number of pupils in each class has been tried out. Togethe-r^ 
with new rules of financing and new ways of organising within 
the school, new educational materials in Sami language have 
been attempted. This again has led to an increased need for 
adequate teaching plans and for an adequate teacher education. 
The development of teaching plans, educational material, educa- 
tional methods, and education of teachers is a national 
responsibility. 



Since 1974 the practical v;ork of development and 
specialisation of teachers* training for the Sami school has 
been done in Alta. Among the matters that have been of interest 
for the teachers' training course is whether the school should 
have different teachers for Sami and Norwegian. Another impor- 
tant matter for discussion relates to schools of multi- cultural 
teaching: s^'ould they employ the system of form masters or 
cf subject teachers? There has also been an attempt to achieve 
a coimnon pedagogy for teachers in pre-primary and those in 
primary schools. Possibilities have also been developed for 
secon.^ary education. Since the primary schools for the Sami 
people are directed toward? the present society in the Sami 
districts, the questiun has been raised as to how teachers' 
training is tc be developed in relation to the Norwegian society 
and the Sami cultui-e. For the staff in the department of Sami 
teachers* ti-aining, knov^edge of Sami language and culture has 
been the moat important qualification. Por the students one 
has seen general teacher education as tlie moot important educa- 
tional aim. Education in the Sami districts is now classed as 
a subject for specialisation. 
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In iy75, the Saini Council of Education was establish 
Before then, the responsibility of pedagogical development 
the Sari school was in the hands of the Advisory Board for 
primaxy schools in general - namely, the National Council f 
Primstry Schools « Today, responsibility for the professiona 
development of the school system in the Sami districts has 
into the hands of the Sami Council of Education, and among 
important tasks is educational planning. Since the schools 
the Sami districts aim at the Norwegian society and the Sam 
culture, an important task is to decide on the relative dis 
tribution of educational topics and educational time. For 
Norwegian and Sami subjects, it is necessary to create new 
involving new subject combinations. Likewise new learning 
^ iuaterials must be developed in both Sami and Norwegian and 
this a combination of experts and practis"" .^^ "^eachers has b 
engaged • In fact, -a hindrance so far has been a lack of 
teachers ar*d experts, and whether or not to taKe Sami peopl 
out of '.teaching to do developmental work presents quite a 
dilemma. If they are, the teaching of Sami children must b 
taken over by Norwegian speaking people who have not had th 
advantage of a teachers • training course. All this maii^ly 
concerns the North Sami districts. 

Parallel to the development of educational plans and 
materials has been a search for new organisational patterns 
Reduction in the number of pupils to match an increase in t 
number of lessons has already been mentioned. Another inno 
is a regrouping of pupils to correspond with their level of 
achievement in different subjects. 

Closely connectei to this is expansion of the financ 
system. In Norway each local council is responsible for th 
daily running of its primary school, but the expenses are 
covered by the state in accordance with th . economic situat 
of the xocal society. For the Sami districts, this means t 
the state meets all the expenses of the primary schools, A 
urgent task today is to find a norm for expenses of the S?m 
school and to get it accepted nationally. Another new task 
for the Sami Council of Education is an analysis of require 
for the various parts of the school system. For this to be 
worthwhile, however, adequate finance and qualified personn 
must be assured, 

« 

The establishment of South Sami schools will be an 
altogether different matter because this will involve cultu 
^ revival in a district where even the language is more or le 
dead and the Sami population amounts to no mere than 3 000 
people, if that, V/hat is more, they are spread over a larg 
area and it would be impossible to establish a school in ev 
neighbourhood. 
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III, Dij3cussion 



Both the Norwegian authorities and the Sami organisations 
are working for the principal of equality in the schools in the 
uami and Norwegian districts. This means equality of possibi- 
lities and equality of results for each pupil whether his or 
her mother tongue is Sami or Norwegian. 

At the macro level, the situation is different. The 
Norwe^rian primary schocl relates to the Norwegian society, and 
only this. The primary schools in the Sami districts, however, 
have both the Norwegian and Sami societies as their frame of 
reference. This means that while the Norwegian society has its 
own school, in the cultural sense the Sami society does not, 
so for them there is neither equality of possibilities nor 
equality of results. 

This survey of the situation in Northern Norway shows, 
we believe, that the approach to the financing, organisation and 
governance of education for indigeneous minorities adopted by 
Professor Prank Darnell (1979) needs further elaboration if it 
IS to cover the case of the Sami people. Equality of possi- 
bilities and results at micro level need, by no means, be the 
same at macro level. Darnell distinguishes between the two 
levels when he is considering questions of finance, organisation 
and governance, but he looks at pedagogical and cultural 
questions in no more than a micro perspective. Here we have 
shown that problems involved i.i education need to be examined 
at both levels - macro and micro. 

In the Noirwegian Sami districts proper development of 
the school has been resolved pragmatically. In reply to the 
demand for equality at micro and macro level, the response of 
the S.- - l^ school may seem m.odest; but in the light of what is 
physi possible, it is all too easy to become over-ambitious. 

In defining the Sami school at the beginning of this paper, 
we stressed that the degree of integration of the minority into 
the larger sog^ety will determine its function. On the other 
ha\d, it follows also that the establishment of a school will 
lead to the development of other Sami institutions. The teaching 
of the Sami at school presupposes some form of Sami language 
institutes. The teaching of Sami literature presupposes 
specialised publishing and printing houses. Living Sami 
literature presupposes Sami theatres, radio and television. All 
this presapposes Sami organisations and bureaucracy to take care 
of the various cultural activities, and this in its turn pre- 
supposes Sami people with various educational backgrounds. The 
education of Norrvegians in Sami language and culture to help 
such cultural revival and development is, in principle and in 
practice, a non-starter. If there is to be revitalization of 
Sami culture, this must be brought about by the Sami people 
themselves. Other\"ise it will end up as an advanced form of 
museum activity. 
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Here we come to the heart of. the matter: How large must 
the Sami population be if the traditional culture of a nomadic 
people engaged in hunting and fishing is to have a reasonable 
chance of growing in an urbanised and industrialised society? 
To start with, the lack of human resources is a visible obstacle 
to suoh a cultTzral development. The same individuals are seen 
in the various institutions, in the educational system and in 
cultural life in general. 

Another knotty matter is control and management. Darnell 
touches on this in his question 4 (Darnell 1979). As far as 
one can see, increased state grants are not leading to increased 
state control over the Sami school - on the contrary; but as 
the Sami school develops closer integration results with that 
part of the Norwegian economic and cultural life associated 
particularly with the Norwegian school. The consequences of 
this seem inescapable: since the school is an urban phenomenon, 
the establishment of a Sami school will promote urbanisation of 
the Sami society. Over this process, the Sami people will 
have little control, solely because of their relatively small 
number. Partial governance over the cultural life of the Sami 
people through normal operation of the national economic system 
±3 not necessarily a negative factory but it will make a 
reviv"al of Sami culture on Sami premises a much more difficult 
process. 

In a search for common elements in the problem of 
education for ethnic mJ/noritios, it seems that pedagogical 
thinking offers the best approach for comparisons at the 
individual level. It is here, for instance, that attempts have 
been made to achieve some degree of equality. It is, however, 
far more difficult to find common elements at the macro level. 
These difficulties do not lie so much in differences between 
ethnic minorities as in differences between majority societies. 
If one compares, for instance, fche educational systems of the 
ethnic minorities in Alaska with the schools in the Sami 
districts, the extent to whicn the financial arrangements for 
the latter are more stable and less flexible than in Alaska is 
most striking. The question of control, governance and organi- 
sation is not so acute in the Sami school, on the other hand, 
the concentration of resources around pedagogical and cultural 
qualities, which might be called the inner life of the school, 
is the big difficulty. 



IV. Sug;gestions for Future V/ork 



At the present juncture, more attention must be given to 
educaxio.ial questions at the societal Ir^rel, As a start, we 
suggest: 
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(i) In rel?.tion to cultural revival and development, one of 
the first tasks is to find variables that indicate the 
minimum size a minority must have if the desired develop- 
ment of school and society shall have any chance of 
success. 

(ii) Parallel with (i) must be a recognition of such cultural 
institutions as must be established in a small-scale 
society if a minor.tty ciatural school is to be started. 

(iii) Following this, the optimal accordance between the 

developmental level of the school and of the minority 
must be determined. 

(iv) A fourth task might well be the development of parameters 
indicating the time needed for a real improvement of 
pedagogical standards. 

The results from such work should then be regarded from an 
economic, organisational and administrative point of viev; to 
find optimal solutions. 

At the individual level, it shou?.d be of valu.^* 

(i) to find ways of teaching that had the local culture of 
the pupils as its starting point, and yet waj seen in 
relation to the national culture, 

(ii) to find a way of calculating the costs per pupil, when 
the starting point is teaching for equality for the 
pupil of the ethnic minority - in other words for equal 
possibilities and e;iual results; 

(iii) to find indicators for grouping of pupils when they 

represent differing degrees of ethnocultural adherence; 

(iv) to find a form of teacher education that in the best 

possible way combines the social advantages of the form 
master with the professional advantages of the subiect 
teacher. " 

All these studies should throw light on the various aspects of 
pedagogical method, teaching plans, teaching materials and 
school building. They also have bearing on the economic 
dimension. 

These few points are suggestions for starting points for 
future work. Yet, though suggestions, they are not occas'ional 
for they are deduced from a theoretical framework and 
consequently shew a systematical pattern and indicate priorities. 
The theoretical basis can be concentra'jed thus; The possibili- 
ties of the school s-e determined by the society of which it is 
a part. The possibilities open to the pupils are determined 
by their own achievement and the pedagogical qualities cf the 
school. 
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